Chapter Three 


Avcuanistan: Tue Hicu Pomr IN THE Co. War 


I n an article he wrote in Dawn, the Pakistani political thinker and 
activist Eqbal Ahmad draws our attention to an American 
television image from 1985. On the White House lawn, President 
Ronald Reagan is introducing, with great fanfare, a group of Afghan 
men, all leaders of the mujahideen, to the media: “These gentlemen 
are the moral equivalents of America’s founding fathers.” This was 
the moment when America tried to harness extreme versions of 
political Islam in the struggle against the Soviet Union. 


The half decade that followed defeat in Vietnam witnessed other 
setbacks in U.S. foreign policy. This trend was_ illustrated 
dramatically in 1979 when popular revolutions swept away two 
U.S.-backed dictatorships, one in Nicaragua, the other in Iran. At the 
end of the same year, the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. Who 
would have guessed that the Soviet Union would collapse only a 
decade later, leaving the United States as the sole, triumphant 
superpower? If 9/11 cut short the celebration of that victory, it also 
posed the question: At what price was the Cold War won? To 
answer this question requires focusing on the Reagan presidency, for 
it was Ronald Reagan who claimed that the defeat of U.S.-backed 
dictatorships in the Third World was evidence that the Soviet Union 
was “on a roll,” and it was Reagan who demanded that all possible 
resources be marshaled to “roll back” the Soviet Union, “by all 


means necessary.” Afghanistan, more than any other location, was 
the high point of the Cold War. 


The Afghan War made the counterrevolutionary operation in 
Nicaragua pale by comparison, both in the extent of resources 
mustered and in the gravity of its aftereffects. There were 100,000 
Soviet ground troops in Afghanistan at the height of the war. 
Afghanistan presented the United States with an opportunity to 
hand the Soviet Union its own Vietnam. Reagan formulated this into 
a strategic objective, thereby approaching the Afghan War from a 
perspective more global than regional. As it stretched through the 
near decade of the Reagan presidency, the Afghan War turned into 
the bloodiest regional conflict in the world. This largest CIA 
paramilitary operation since Vietnam also turned out to be the 
longest war in Soviet history. 


The revolutions of 1979 had a profound influence on the conduct 
of the Afghan War. The Iranian Revolution led to a restructuring of 
relations between the United States and political Islam. Prior to it, 
America saw the world in rather simple terms: on one side was the 
Soviet Union and militant Third World nationalism, which America 
regarded as a Soviet tool; on the other side was political Islam, 
which America considered an unqualified ally in the struggle against 
the Soviet Union. Thus, the United States supported the Sarekat-i- 
Islam against Sukarno in Indonesia, the Jamaat-i-Islami against 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto in Pakistan, and the Society of Muslim Brothers 
against Nasser in Egypt. The expectation that political Islam would 
provide a local buffer against secular nationalism was also broadly 
shared by U.S. allies within the region, from Israel to conservative 
Arab regimes. Until events proved the foolhardiness of the project, 
Israel hoped to encourage an Islamist political movement in the 
Occupied Territories and play it off against the secular nationalism 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Israeli intelligence 
allowed Hamas to operate unhindered during the first intifada— 
letting it open a university and bank accounts and even possibly 
helping it with funding—only to confront a stronger Hamas as the 
organizer of the second intifada. In Egypt, Anwar Sadat appeared as 


a liberator of political Islam after the death of Nasser. Between 1971 
and 1975, Sadat released Islamists who had been languishing in jail 
and gave them, first, the freedom to publicize their views and, later, 
the freedom to organize. I cite these instances not to tarnish and 
discredit the movements concerned because they were supported by 
American or Israeli intelligence, but to show how the unintended 
consequences of misinformed, cynical, and opportunistic actions can 
boomerang on their perpetrators. 


The impact of the Iranian Revolution was dramatized by the 
humiliating saga of the American embassy hostages. The first 
student occupation of the embassy occurred shortly after Khomeini’s 
return to Iran on February 14, 1979, but Khomeini and Prime 
Minister Mehdi Bazargan moved quickly to expel the occupiers. 
Eight months later, circumstances changed radically: when the U.S. 
government welcomed the deposed shah to New York for medical 
treatment, Khomeini responded with criticism of the United States 
as “the Great Satan.” Within a month, some three thousand Iranian 
students stormed the U.S. embassy in Tehran and took ninety 
hostages. This time, Khomeini and the government responded 
differently. After the release of women and black Marine guards, the 
remaining fifty-two American diplomats were held for 444 days. 


The Iranian Revolution introduced a new political development 
on the world scene: here was an Islamist regime that was not only 
Islamist and anti-Communist but at the same time fervently 
nationalist, determined to act independently of all foreign 
influences, particularly the United States. The more this became 
clear, the more official America expanded its search for friends in 
the neighborhood. Soon, secular but brutal regimes like that of 
Saddam Hussein in Iraq were recruited as American allies. While the 
second embassy occupation was in progress, the forces of Saddam 
Hussein invaded southwest Iran on September 20, 1980—with open 
encouragement from the United States. The Iraqi war against Iran 
saw the first post-Vietnam use of chemical weapons in war, and 
America was the source of both the weapons and the training 
needed to use them. 


The revolution in Iran taught the United States to distinguish 
between two faces of political Islam: the revolutionary and the 
elitist. The revolutionary side saw the organization of Islamic social 
movements and mass participation as crucial to ushering in an 
independent Islamist state. In contrast, the elitist side distrusted 
popular participation; its notion of an Islamist state was one that 
would contain popular participation, not encourage it. Before the 
Iranian Revolution complicated the picture by sharpening the 
difference between these sides in Iran, the United States had 
operated with a simple formula, one that identified the 
revolutionary face of political Islam with Iran and the Shi’a sect in 
Islam, and the elitist face with majority-Sunni pro-American regimes 
such as those in Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. 


The Nicaraguan Revolution was the source of a different kind of 
lesson: how to organize and pursue a counterrevolutionary war by 
means both overt and covert. This first significant attempt to roll 
back a nationalist pro-Soviet Third World government taught the 
Reagan administration how to harness support from diverse quarters 
toward a single objective. Two lessons from the contra experience 
were particularly useful: the first was a benign attitude toward the 
drug trade as a source of cash to carry out a clandestine war; and 
the second was the need to involve the entire neighborhood— 
Christian-right ministries, the network of secular conservative 
political lobbies, and paramilitary mercenary outfits—in the war 
effort. 


Secret American aid to opponents of the pro-Soviet regime in 
Kabul had begun before the Soviet army invaded Afghanistan. CIA 
and State Department documents seized during the embassy 
takeover in Tehran reveal that the United States had begun quietly 
meeting Afghan-rebel representatives in Pakistan in April 1979, 
eight months before Soviet military intervention. This much was 
confirmed by Zbigniew Brzezinski, President Carter’s national 
security advisor, in a later interview with the Paris-based Le Nouvel 
Observateur (January 15-21, 1998): 


Q: The former director of the CIA, Robert Gates, stated in his memoirs 
[From the Shadows] that American intelligence services began to aid the 
Mujahidin in Afghanistan 6 months before the Soviet intervention. In this 
period, you were the national security advisor to President Carter. You 
therefore played a role in this affair. Is that correct? 


Brzezinski: Yes. According to the official version of history, CIA aid to the 
Mujahidin began during 1980, that is to say, after the Soviet army 
invaded Afghanistan, 24 Dec. 1979. But the reality, secretly guarded 
until now, is completely otherwise: Indeed, it was 3 July 1979 that 
President Carter signed the first directive for secret aid to the opponents 
of the pro-Soviet regime in Kabul. And that very day, I wrote a note to 
the president in which I explained to him that in my opinion this aid was 
going to induce a Soviet military intervention. 


The passage from the Carter to the Reagan presidency also 
exacerbated the shift in U.S. foreign policy from containment to 
rollback. In Afghanistan, as in Nicaragua, the Carter administration 
had preferred a two-track approach, combining the carrot and the 
stick, approving moderate levels of covert support for anti- 
Communist allies, whether governments or groups, alongside a 
search for a negotiated settlement. Containment, in this sense, was 
guided by the search for coexistence. In contrast, the Reagan 
administration had absolutely no interest in arriving at negotiated 
settlements. Rather than coexistence, the point of the Reagan policy 
was payback: everything must be done to turn the Afghan War into 
the Soviet Union’s Vietnam. The single objective was to bleed the 
Soviet Union white. The CIA was determined that nothing come in 
the way of the “real task” in Afghanistan: “killing Russians.” Among 
the more influential “bleeders” in Washington was Reagan’s 
assistant secretary of defense, Richard Perle. He would later have a 
second coming as a prominent hawk on the George W. Bush team 
after 9/11. 


If the Reagan administration was predisposed to groups with hard- 
line ideological opposition to the Soviet Union and no interest in a 
compromise settlement, successive Pakistani governments had a 
pathological distrust of Afghan nationalism. This became clear when 
the Afghan king, Zahir Shah, was deposed in a bloodless coup by his 
cousin and former prime minister, Mohammad Daud, in July 1973. 
Daud put together a republican alliance of sections of the military 
and a wing of the Communist Party named after its newspaper, 
Percham (banner). The new nationalist government took up the 
popular cause of Pashtunistan, which demanded a homeland for the 
Pashtun people. Not only were roughly half of Afghanistan’s 
population ethnic Pashtuns, millions of Pashtuns also lived in 
Pakistan’s North-West Frontier Province (NWFP), on the other side 
of an artificial border drawn by the British at the height of their 
colonial empire in India. Fearful of Afghan nationalism, Pakistani 
governments were open to supporting antinationalist forces in 
Afghanistan, and Zia ul-Haq’s was no exception. The ideological 
opposition to nationalism, including to Daud’s authoritarian version, 
came mainly from Communists and Islamists, mostly university 
students and professors who were strongly international in their 
outlook. Increasing popular opposition to Daud’s rule led to a 
second military coup known as the Saur Revolution that brought 
both factions of the Communist Party, Percham and Khalq (also 
named after its newspaper), into government. With this revolution 
of April 17, 1978, Communist “internationalism” became officially 
respectable, and Islamist “internationalism” was labeled subversive. 
Moderate and extremist Islamist radicals fled Kabul University for 
refuge in Pakistan, where they were welcomed. 


The 1978 Communist coup also created a decisive shift in U.S. 
relations with Pakistan. The Carter administration had cut aid to 
Pakistan in 1977, a response to both its dismal human-rights record 
at home—dramatized by the army’s judicial murder of an elected 
prime minister, Zulfigqar Ali Bhutto—and the global implications of 
its accelerated nuclear program. The coup and the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan changed all this: “literally days after the Soviet 


invasion, Carter was on the telephone with Zia offering him 
hundreds of millions of dollars in economic and military aid in 
exchange for cooperation in helping rebels.” Zia held out for more, 
and the Carter-Zia partnership remained lukewarm. The real 
warming came with the Reagan administration, which offered 
Pakistan “a huge, six-year economic and military aid package which 
elevated Pakistan to the third largest recipient of U.S. foreign aid”— 
after Israel and Egypt. 


During the Reagan presidency, there was sustained cooperation 
between the CIA and Pakistan’s Inter Services Intelligence (ISI), and 
neither party had much interest in a negotiated settlement. Both 
intelligence agencies came to share a dual objective: militarily, to 
provide maximum firepower to the mujahideen and, politically, to 
recruit the most radically anti-Communist Islamists to counter 
Soviet forces. The combined result was to flood the region not only 
with all kinds of weapons but also with the most radical Islamist 
recruits. They flocked to ISI-run training camps in Pakistan, where 
they were “ideologically charged with the spark of holy war and 
trained in guerrilla tactics, sabotage and bombings.” The Islamist 
recruits came from all over the world, not only Muslim-majority 
countries such as Algeria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Indonesia, but 
also such Muslim-minority countries as the United States and 
Britain. There is the well-known example of Sheikh Abdullah 
Azzam, dubbed by Lawrence Wright, writing in The New Yorker, the 
“gatekeeper of the Jihad” in the mid-eighties. “A Palestinian 
theologian who had a doctorate in Islamic law from Al-Azhar 
University,” Sheikh Azzam “went on to teach at King Abdul Aziz 
University, in Jidda, where one of his students was Osama bin 
Laden.” Azzam traveled the globe under CIA patronage. He 
appeared on Saudi television and at rallies in the United States. A 
CIA asset who appeared as the embodiment of the holy warrior and 
“toured the length and breadth of the United States in the early and 
mid-1980s recruiting for holy war, ostensibly only in Afghanistan,” 
Azzam was also one of the founders of Hamas. Azzam’s message was 
clear: participation in the jihad is not just a political obligation but a 


religious duty. The point of the jihad is not only to kill the enemy, 
the Russian, but also to invite “martyrdom.” In a 1988 recruitment 
video examined by Wright, Azzam says: “I reached Afghanistan and 
could not believe my eyes. I traveled to acquaint people with jihad 
for years.... We were trying to satisfy the thirst for martyrdom. We 
are still in love with this.” Azzam’s formula for the holy war was 
simple: “Jihad and the rifle alone: no negotiations, no conferences, 
and no dialogues.” It neatly echoed the combined CIA-ISI objective. 


The Islamic world had not seen an armed jihad for nearly a 
century. But now the CIA was determined to create one in service of 
a contemporary political objective. Of course, the tradition of jihad 
is contentious. Doctrinally, the tradition of jihad as “just war” can 
be located in the “lesser jihad,” not in the “greater jihad.” 
Historically, the tradition of “lesser jihad” itself comprises two 
different—and conflicting—notions. The first is that of a just war 
against occupiers, whether nonbelievers or believers. There were 
four such just wars: Saladin’s jihad against the Crusaders in the 
twelfth century, the Sufi jihad against enslaving aristocracies in 
West Africa in the seventeenth century, the Wahhabi jihad against 
Ottoman colonizers in the Arabian peninsula in the eighteenth 
century, and the Mahdi’s anticolonial struggle against the 
combination of Turko-Egyptian and British power in late nineteenth- 
century Sudan. The first was against occupying nonbelievers, the 
second against oppressive believers, the third against occupying 
believers, and the fourth, against a combination of occupiers, 
believers and nonbelievers. The second, conflicting, tradition is that 
of a permanent jihad against doctrinal tendencies in Islam officially 
considered “heretic.” This is a tradition with little historical depth in 
Islam. Associated with the slaughter of Shi’a civilian populations in 
Iran and Iraq carried out by the Ikhwan faction of the Wahhabi 
movement in the eighteenth century—not to be confused with the 
later Egyptian Ikhwan (Society of Muslim Brothers)—this tradition 
is more akin to the Inquisition in Christianity than to any historical 
practice of jihad in Islam. The notion of a standing jihad—a state 
institution in defense of state interests—is identified less with 


historical Islam than with the later history of the House of Saud and 
the state of Saudi Arabia. Precisely because of its association with 
sectarian practices enshrined in the history of a state with such close 
ties to official America, an armed standing jihad was particularly 
appealing to CIA planners. 


This is the setting in which the United States organized the 
Afghan jihad and that informed its central objective: to unite a 
billion Muslims worldwide in a holy war, a crusade, against the 
Soviet Union, on the soil of Afghanistan. The notion of a crusade, 
rather than jihad, conveys better the frame of mind in which this 
initiative was taken. A secondary objective was to turn a doctrinal 
difference between two Islamic sects—the minority Shi’a and the 
majority Sunni—into a political divide and thereby to contain the 
influence of the Iranian Revolution as a Shi’a affair. The Afghan 
jihad was in reality an American jihad, but it became that fully only 
with Reagan’s second term in office. In March 1985, Reagan signed 
National Security Decision Directive 166, authorizing “stepped-up 
covert military aid to the mujahideen, and it made clear that the 
secret Afghan war had a new goal: to defeat Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan through covert action and encourage a_ Soviet 
withdrawal.” 


The redefined war was taken over by CIA chief William Casey, 
who undertook three significant measures in 1986. The first was to 
convince Congress to step up American involvement by providing 
the mujahideen with American advisers and American-made Stinger 
antiaircraft missiles. The second was to expand the Islamic guerrilla 
war from Afghanistan into the Soviet republics of Tajikistan and 
Uzbekistan, a decision reversed when the Soviet Union threatened 
to attack Pakistan in retaliation. The third was to step up the 
recruitment of radical Islamists from around the world to come train 
in Pakistan and fight alongside the mujahideen. 


The second and third decisions intensified the ideological 
character of the war as a religious war against infidels everywhere. 
Even more than Nicaragua, Afghanistan was to be an ideological 
battlefield. It was Islamic in a triple sense. First, the mobilization of 


the war targeted a worldwide Islamic public, in all aspects: 
financial, material, and human. Second, the mobilization was 
carried out, as far as possible, through Islamic institutions, ranging 
from banks and charities to mosques and evangelical organizations. 
Third, the war was (at least in theory) to be expanded to Soviet 
Asia, the part of the Soviet Union with historically Muslim 
populations. 


How did right-wing Islamism, an ideological tendency with small 
and scattered numbers before the Afghan War, come to occupy the 
global center stage after 9/11? The answer lies in the Afghan jihad, 
which gave it not only the organization, the numbers, the skills, the 
reach, and the confidence but also a coherent objective. Before the 
Afghan jihad, the right wing of political Islam was divided into two 
camps: those identified with pro-American regimes, as in Saudi 
Arabia and Pakistan, and those opposed to these same regimes, 
seeing them as American stooges that had betrayed the Palestinian 
cause. Unlike Islamists who organized political parties and sought to 
galvanize ordinary people into political activity, however, the right- 
wingers had no program outside of isolated acts of urban terror. 
Until the Afghan jihad, right-wing Islamists out of power had 
neither the aspiration of drawing strength from popular 
organization nor the possibility of marshaling strength from any 
alternative source. The Reagan administration rescued right-wing 
Islamism from this historical cul-de-sac. The American jihad claimed 
to create an Islamic infrastructure of liberation but in reality forged 
an “infrastructure of terror” that used Islamic symbols to tap into 
Islamic networks and communities. To understand the deep-seated 
effects of the decision to ideologize the war as Islamic, it is 
necessary to look at different aspects of the mobilization that was 
the American jihad. 


The blueprint for the Afghan jihad was worked out by the CIA, in 
collaboration with the ISI of Pakistan. For the actual conduct of the 
war, the CIA acquired weapons and specialists in guerrilla warfare 
from different countries and delivered them, along with intelligence 


and surveillance information on Afghanistan, to the ISI. The ISI was 
responsible for transport of weapons to the border, supervised the 
training of Afghan fighters inside Pakistan, and coordinated their 
operations inside Afghanistan. While ISI was the main regional 
proxy in the operation, the second line included the intelligence 
services of Saudi Arabia and Egypt, with the intelligence services of 
Britain, China, the Philippines, and even Israel also involved. The 
basic lesson of Indochina, southern Africa, and Central America was 
applied with great care: this was to be an operation in which the 
CIA would be at more than arm’s length. It would be a proxy war 
run through third and fourth parties. 


As different tasks were subcontracted to different agencies, the 
blueprint of the war unfolded in a compartmentalized fashion. The 
point was to ensure the direct involvement of as few Americans as 
possible; fewer still were in direct contact with the mujahideen or 
their field commanders. While subcontracting removed American 
presence from the ground, and thus the possibility of any direct 
damage to American personnel, its unintended consequence was to 
give substantial freedom to the subcontractors to bypass central 
command and deal directly with agencies such as the CIA or DEA. 
The result was a lack of coherence in overall American policy. 


Beyond the front-line proxy states and their intelligence agencies, 
increasingly the intermediaries were private institutions, both 
religious and secular. The overall effect was progressively to 
privatize the war on an international basis. From this dynamic 
emerged the forces that carried out the operation we know as 9/11. 


Had the anti-Soviet crusade been organized in a_ national 
framework, the CIA would have looked for mainly Afghani recruits 
to wage it. But with the war recast as an international jihad, the CIA 
looked for volunteers from Muslim populations all over the globe. 


Outside of Pakistan, the Arab countries were the main source of 
volunteers, who became known as Afghan-Arabs. The non-Afghani 
recruits were known by hyphenated identities, as Afghan-Algerians, 


Afghan-Indonesians, and so on. A network of recruitment centers 
was set up, linking key points in the Arab world—Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia—with Pakistan. Eventually, they spread as far as Sudan to 
the south, Indonesia to the east, Chechnya to the north, and Kosovo 
to the west. Sensitive to the critique from within the religious right 
that they had failed to support the Palestinian struggle 
meaningfully, members of the Saudi establishment encouraged local 
dissidents to join the Afghan jihad, and the Egyptian government 
looked the other way as local Islamists made their way to 
Afghanistan. A third major Arab source of recruitment was Algeria. 
Martin Stone writes that “the Pakistani embassy in Algeria alone 
issued 2,800 visas to Algerian volunteers during the 1980s.” The 
numbers recruited and trained were impressive by any reckoning: 
the estimate of foreign radicals “directly influenced by the Afghan 
jihad” is upwards of one hundred thousand. The Afghan-Arabs 
constituted an elite force and received the most sophisticated 
training. Fighters in the Peshawar-based Muslim “international 
brigade” received the relatively high salary of around $1,500 per 
month. 


The CIA looked for a Saudi prince to lead this crusade but was 
unable to find one. It settled for the next best, the son of an 
illustrious family closely connected to the Saudi royal house. We 
need to remember that Osama bin Laden did not come from a 
backwater family steeped in premodernity but from a cosmopolitan 
family. The bin Laden family endows programs at universities such 
as Harvard and Yale. Bin Laden was recruited, with U.S. approval at 
the highest level, by Prince Turki al-Faisal, then head of Saudi 
intelligence. According to Pakistani journalist Ahmed Rashid, Osama 
bin Laden first traveled to Peshawar in 1980 and met mujahideen 
leaders there, and for the next two years he returned frequently 
with Saudi donations for the cause. In 1982, he decided to settle in 
Peshawar. In 1986, bin Laden worked as the major contractor to 
build a large CIA-funded project: the Khost tunnel complex deep 
under the mountains close to the Pakistani border. The Khost 
complex housed a major arms depot, a training facility, and a 


medical center for the mujahideen. It is the Khost complex that 
President Clinton decided in 1998 to bomb with Tomahawk cruise 
missiles. It is also in the Khost complex—the famed mountain caves 
—that the United States later fought al-Qaeda remnants in its own 
Afghan War. 


Though Osama bin Laden had been a student of Sheikh Abdullah 
Azzam, the first Afghan-Arab gatekeeper of the jihad in the mid- 
eighties, a break between Azzam and bin Laden came toward the 
end of the Afghan jihad. The parting of the ways was the result of a 
disagreement in 1989 over the future of the jihad: bin Laden 
“envisioned an all-Arab legion, which eventually could be used to 
wage jihad in Saudi Arabia and Egypt,” whereas Azzam “strongly 
opposed making war against fellow-Muslims.” Soon after, Azzam 
and two of his sons were blown up by a car bomb as they were 
driving to a mosque in Peshawar. A meeting was held toward the 
end of 1989 in the town of Khost to decide on the future of the 
jihad. One of the ten at the meeting was a Sudanese fighter named 
Jamal al-Fadl. He testified in a New York courtroom in one of the 
trials connected with the 1998 bombings of the American embassies 
in East Africa that a new organization was created in that meeting 
to wage jihad beyond the borders of Afghanistan. That organization 
was al-Qaeda, “the Base.” Bin Laden thus emerged as the organizer 
and patron of the most prominent privatized arm of the American 
jihad. 


There is little published information on the pattern, scope, and 
method of the CIA’s international recruitment to its jihad. If the 
volunteers were recruited by “CIA agents,” these agents were more 
often than not neither directly employed nor directly paid by the 
CIA, nor even always acting in the knowledge that they were CIA 
proxies. The little available information suggests that the 
recruitment of foreign volunteers—perhaps not on the level of 
Osama bin Laden but certainly many others—was privatized 
through Islamic religious and charitable bodies. Would it be 
surprising if recruiters received no _ special payment, and 


commitment turned out to be the chief mode of harnessing 
volunteer energies? 


To get an idea of the type of Islamic religious and charitable 
bodies that were knowingly or unknowingly turned into recruiting 
agencies for the Afghan jihad, we can turn to John Cooley’s study of 
one international Islamic missionary organization, the Tablighi 
Jamaat, with headquarters in Pakistan and branches all over the 
world, including in North America. Founded in 1926 by a Muslim 
scholar, Maulana Mohammad Ilyas, to “purify” borderline Muslims 
“who had retained many of the customs and religious practices from 
their Hindu past,” the Tablighi Jamaat had grown large enough to 
attract more than a million Muslims from ninety countries to their 
annual conference near Lahore, Pakistan, in 1988, the last year of 
the Afghan War. That same year, their convention in Chicago 
attracted more than six thousand Muslims from around the world. 


The Tablighi Jamaat was neither set up nor functioned as a 
terrorist organization. This mainstream religious group was, 
however, among those used by the CIA as a conduit in its 
recruitment. It is difficult to tell how many of these recruits were 
mercenaries looking for advantage, how many were adventurers 
looking for a thrill, and how many enlisted out of conviction, in 
response to a call to fight for the independence of an Islamic people 
from a “godless evil empire” determined to impose a secular code of 
conduct on them. Of those recruited by the Tablighi Jamaat from 
Tunisia, “a few more than 160” were recruited for religious courses 
in Lahore; of these, “about 70” completed military training, “some 
15 to 20” actually fought in the jihad, and “a handful of these died 
fighting,” according to Cooley. Only when Sheikh Muhammed al- 
Hamidi, a religious teacher who had immigrated to France, “was 
charged with trying to recruit mercenaries for the Afghan Mujahidin 
and was later imprisoned for three years,” did it become clear that 
“the Tablighi recruiting network was spreading from North Africa to 
France.” 


In the United States, too, the CIA took cover behind legitimate 
charitable and religious Muslim organizations. To what extent these 


were subverted in the process, we shall probably never know. One 
instance will suffice to highlight this development. According to 
Cooley, the al-Kifah Afghan Refugee Center on Atlantic Avenue in 
Brooklyn, New York, was turned into a key center for “recruiting 
and fund raising for the Afghanistan jihad” and came to be called 
the “Al-Jihad” center by those who worked there. Among the 
leading recruiters at the center were Sheikh Abdullah Azzam and 
Sheikh Omar Abdel Rahman. Both were prominent Islamists, and 
both had sustained records of collaboration with the CIA. Sheikh 
Azzam, as we have seen, was a founder of Hamas and the leading 
recruiter of Afghan-Arabs for the CIA. Sheikh Rahman, a blind 
Egyptian prayer leader, was a founder of the Egyptian Islamic 
Group. He had “sent his sons to fight in Afghanistan” and was at the 
same time known to have “recruited for the CIA.” Sheikh Rahman, 
who had relocated to the United States in the eighties, was 
“convicted in the successful World Trade Center bombing of 
February 1993 and the subsequent aborted conspiracy in June 1993 
to bomb UN headquarters, traffic tunnels, bridges, FBI headquarters 
and government offices, as well as to assassinate pro-Israel officers 
and legislators.” 


Training for the Afghan jihad was divided into the training of 
trainers and the training of fighters. Whereas the main training for 
the Afghan jihad took place in the string of traditional Koranic 
schools or madrassahs opened up under General Zia in Pakistan, the 
training of trainers—and of some high-level mujahideen recruits— 
also took place at a number of camps in the United States. Cooley’s 
list includes the High Rock Gun Club in Naugatuck, Connecticut; 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina; CIA’s Camp Perry in Williamsburg, 
Virginia; a CIA-used Army Special Forces site, Harvey Point, North 
Carolina; Fort A. P. Hill, Virginia; and Camp Pickett, Virginia. 
Probably the most subversive effect of the privatized jihad was on 
the madrassahs, many of which were turned into politico-military 
training schools. The point was to integrate guerrilla training with 
the teachings of Islam and thus create “Islamic guerrillas.” The 


London-based Indian journalist Dilip Hiro commented on the 
curriculum of the madrassahs: “Predominant themes were that Islam 
was a complete sociopolitical ideology, that holy Islam was being 
violated by atheistic Soviet troops, and that the Islamic people of 
Afghanistan should reassert their independence by overthrowing the 
leftist Afghan regime propped up by Moscow.” The madrassahs not 
only opened their doors to Islamic radicals from around the world 
but also taught that the Islamic revolution in Afghanistan would be 
but a precursor to revolution in other Muslim-majority countries, 
particularly those in Soviet Central Asia. By the late 1980s, leading 
Deobandi madrassahs in Pakistan “began to reserve places 
specifically for Central Asian radicals, who received a free education 
and a living allowance.” These were among the first of the students 
to be prepared for a wider war, and from them would come the 
Taliban. 


The mujahideen operated an Educational Center for Afghanistan 
during the 1980s. Pervez Hoodbhoy gives the following examples 
from children’s textbooks designed for it by the University of 
Nebraska under a $50 million USAID grant that ran from September 
1986 through June 1994. A third-grade mathematics textbook asks: 
“One group of maujahidin attack 50 Russian soldiers. In that attack 
20 Russians are killed. How many Russians fled?” A fourth-grade 
textbook ups the ante: “The speed of a Kalashnikov [the ubiquitous 
Soviet-made semiautomatic machine gun] bullet is 800 meters per 
second. If a Russian is at a distance of 3200 meters from a mujahid, 
and that mujahid aims at the Russian’s head, calculate how many 
seconds it will take for the bullet to strike the Russian in the 
forehead.” The program ended in 1994, but the books continued to 
circulate: “US-sponsored textbooks, which exhort Afghan children to 
pluck out the eyes of their enemies and cut off their legs, are still 
widely available in Afghanistan and Pakistan, some in their original 
form.” 

The madrassahs were both private and government-funded, and 


ranged from those who thought of Islamic piety in religious terms to 
those for whom Islam was also a political calling. In spite of their 


proliferation, military training was mainly carried out in army 
camps. The trainees were divided into two groups: Afghan 
mujahideen and non-Afghan jihadi volunteers. Brigadier 
Muhammad Yusuf, a chief of the Afghan cell of ISI for four years, 
confirmed: “During my four years, some 80,000 mujahiddin were 
trained.” Ahmed Rashid estimates that thirty-five thousand Muslim 
radicals from forty-three Islamic countries fought for the 
mujahideen between 1982 and 1992. United States authorities 
estimated that “at least 10,000” received “some degree of military 
training.” A Los Angeles Times team of reporters that did a four- 
continent survey of the fallout of the Afghan jihad estimated that 
“no more than 5,000 had actually fought.” Between the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops in February 1989 and the collapse of Kabul’s 
Communist government in April 1992, another round of “at least 
2,500 foreigners” received “military instruction of some sort.” That 
made for a total of 7,500, no mean figure: “Largely out of sight of 
the world, in training camps in Afghanistan and Pakistan, something 
akin to a radical Islamic foreign legion was taking shape.” Around 
this core was a larger group: tens of thousands more studied in the 
thousands of new madrassahs in Pakistan. Eventually, Rashid 
concludes, “more than a hundred thousand Muslim radicals around 
the world had direct contact with Pakistan and Afghanistan.” 
However most madrassah graduates were not destined for 
Afghanistan but for the internal political contest in Pakistan. Tariq 
Ali gives an estimate of 2,500 madrassahs with an annual crop of 
225,000 students, many of whom had been taught literacy in 
primers that stated that the Urdu letter tay stood for tope (cannon), 
kaaf for Kalashnikov, khay for khoon (blood), and jeem for jihad. 


The real damage the CIA did was not the providing of arms and 
money but the privatization of information about how to produce 
and spread violence—the formation of private militias—capable of 
creating terror. Cooley notes that CIA training in its U.S. camps 
ranged from infiltration techniques to ways of extracting prisoners 
or weapons from behind enemy lines to more than sixty assorted 
“deadly skills.” The skills passed on by trainers to fighters included 


“the use of sophisticated fuses, timers and explosives; automatic 
weapons with armor-piercing ammunition, remote-control devices 
for triggering mines and bombs (used later in the volunteers’ home 
countries, and against the Israelis in occupied Arab territory such as 
southern Lebanon).” There were also local Afghan skills—such as 
throat cutting and disemboweling—that the CIA incorporated in its 
training. 

The team of Los Angeles Times reporters who carried out an 
investigation into the aftermath of the Afghan War “over four 
continents” found that the key leaders of every major terrorist 
attack, from New York to France to Saudi Arabia, inevitably turned 
out to have been veterans of the Afghan War. 


One of those charged in 1995 for the conspiracy to bomb the UN 
building, FBI headquarters in lower Manhattan, and the Lincoln and 
Holland tunnels linking Manhattan with New Jersey was Claments 
Rodney Hampton-el, a hospital technician from Brooklyn, New 
York, who had come home after being wounded in the arm and leg 
in Afghanistan. Both the “hands-on ringleader” of the 1993 World 
Trade Center bombing, a Brooklyn taxi driver named Mahmud 
Abouhalima, and the alleged mastermind of the bombing, Kuwaiti- 
born Ramzi Ahmed Yousef, had fought in the Afghan War against 
the Soviets. In 1995, Pakistani authorities arrested and extradited to 
the United States the twenty-eight-year-old youth named Yousef, 
according to the Los Angeles Times, “the most notorious example yet 
of this lethal, unanticipated byproduct of the Afghan War.” Charges 
leveled against him include FBI charges of “an alleged plot to 
simultaneously bomb about a dozen Delta, Northwest and United 
Airlines jumbo jets over the Pacific,” Philippine government 
accusations of “plotting to assassinate Pope John Paul II during a 
January 1995 visit,” and Pakistani charges of an aborted plan in 
1993 to kill the prime minister, Benazir Bhutto. 


When France, with a population of three million Muslims, 
endured a series of eight bomb attacks in the summer of 1995, a law 
enforcement officer in Paris commented, “Almost all of the leaders 
of the people we have arrested for terrorism have passed by 


Afghanistan or Pakistan. The know-how was learned there. How to 
operate clandestinely as well.” When a pickup truck stuffed with 
explosives was detonated outside a three-story building in the Saudi 
capital, Riyadh, on November 13, 1996, killing five Americans, 
“three of the four Saudi militants arrested for that attack admitted 
to having received firearms and explosives training in Afghanistan 
and to having participated in combat” there. When a mammoth 
truck bomb demolished an eight-story barracks at the King 
Abdulaziz Air Base in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, on June 25, 1996, 
killing nineteen U.S. airmen and wounding 250 others, General J. H. 
Binford Peay, head of the U.S. Central Command, told hearings of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee looking into the Dhahran 
bombing, “Recently we have seen growth in ‘transnational’ groups, 
comprised of fanatical Islamic extremists, many of whom fought in 
Afghanistan and now drift to other countries with the aim of 
establishing anti-Western fundamentalist regimes by destabilizing 
traditional governments and attacking U.S. and Western targets.” 


Others were more candid. “Your government participated in 
creating a monster,” Mahfoud Bennoune, an Algerian sociologist, 
told a Los Angeles Times correspondent in Algiers, “Now it has turned 
against you and the world: 16,000 Arabs were trained in 
Afghanistan, made into a veritable killing machine.” 


Financing the Jihad Through the Drug Trade 


When the Carter administration began to ferry arms to the 
mujahideen in Afghanistan, there was immediate opposition from 
Dr. David Musto, a Yale University psychiatrist who was also a 
White House adviser on drug policy. Musto and another medical 
member of the White House Drug Council asked in a the New York 
Times op-ed piece, “Are we erring in befriending these tribes as we 
did in Laos when Air America (chartered by the Central Intelligence 
Agency) helped transport crude opium from certain tribal areas?” 


Years later, Musto recalled in an interview with Alfred McCoy, “I 
told the [White House Drug] Council that we were going into 
Afghanistan to support the opium growers in their rebellion against 
the Soviets. Shouldn’t we try to avoid what we had done in Laos?” 


There were two reasons why Musto’s concerns went unheeded. 
First, precisely because Afghanistan’s drug lords were in open 
rebellion against the new Soviet-supported regime, the CIA counted 
on them as readily available and dependable allies. Second, as the 
CIA knew too well from experience, nothing could rival the drug 
trade as a reliable source of big money for covert warfare. The 
Afghan War was funded from multiple sources, external and 
internal, state and private. When it began, it was fueled by state 
contributions. As early as February 1980, Zbigniew Brzezinski 
secured pledges of financial support from Saudi Arabia, “which 
eventually would match the US government financial input ‘dollar 
for dollar.’ “After President Reagan issued National Security 
Directive 166 in March 1985, the Afghan jihad turned into the 
largest covert operation in the history of the CIA. In the fiscal year 
1987 alone, according to one estimate, clandestine American 
military aid to the mujahideen amounted to $660 million—“more 
than the total of American aid to the contras in Nicaragua.” Noting 
that this sum was “more than what Pakistan itself was receiving 
from Washington,” Steve Galster at the National Security Archive 
calculated that Congress ultimately provided “nearly 3 billion 
dollars in covert aid for the mujahideen, more than all other CIA 
covert operations in the 1980s combined.” 


Besides these external funds, there were funds generated by the 
mujahideen through the drug trade. Organized and centralized 
under CIA control, the drug trade combined the peasant’s market 
wisdom with the mujahideens’ capacities for extortion and 
entrepreneurship. Alfred McCoy traced the different steps in the 
drug economy, beginning with peasant production: “As the 
Mujahideen guerrillas seized territory inside Afghanistan, they 
ordered peasants to plant opium as a revolutionary tax.” It no doubt 
helped that for the grower the price of opium was five times that for 


wheat. Also, there was no dearth of processing facilities: “Across the 
border in Pakistan, Afghan leaders and local syndicates under the 
protection of Pakistan intelligence operated hundreds of heroin 
laboratories.” Writing in The Nation in 1988, Lawrence Lifschultz 
pointed out that the heroin laboratories, located in North-West 
Frontier Province, were operated under the protection of General 
Fazle Haq, an intimate of General Zia. The next link in the chain 
was transport, which was provided by trucks from the Pakistani 
army’s National Logistics Cell (NLC), which “arrived with CIA arms 
from Karachi” and “often returned loaded with heroin—protected 
by ISI papers from police search.” The Herald of Pakistan had 
reported as early as September 1985 that “the drug is carried in NLC 
trucks which come sealed” and “are never checked by the police” 
and that “this has been going on now for about three and a half 
years.” Finally, the CIA provided the legal cover without which this 
illicit trade could not have grown to monumental proportions: 


During this decade of wide-open drug-dealing, the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration in Islamabad failed to instigate major 
seizures or arrests.... U.S. officials had refused to investigate charges of 
heroin dealing by its Afghan allies “because U.S. narcotics policy in 
Afghanistan has been subordinated to the war against Soviet influence 
there.” 


Prior to the Afghan jihad, there was no local production of heroin 
in either Afghanistan or Pakistan. The production there was of 
opium, a very different drug, which was directed to small, rural, 
regional markets. By the end of the Afghan jihad, the picture had 
changed drastically: the Pakistan-Afghanistan borderlands became 
the world’s leading producers of both opium and processed heroin, 
the source of “75 percent of the world’s opium, worth multi-billion 
dollars in revenue.” In a report released in early 2001, the United 
Nations International Drug Control Program traced the rapid 
expansion of Afghan opium production to exactly 1979, the year the 
U.S.-sponsored jihad began: “It is no coincidence that Afghanistan 
began to emerge as a significant producer of illicit opium in 


precisely the period of protracted war that began in 1979, and still 
persists.” The big push came after 1985. Accounting for less than 5 
percent of global opium production in 1980, the region accounted 
for 71 percent of it by 1990, according to this same report. The fate 
of Afghanistan resembled that of Burma, another Asian mountainous 
region that had been the site of CIA intervention at the beginning of 
the Cold War. “Just as CIA support for Nationalist Chinese (KMT) 
troops in the Shan states had increased Burma’s opium crop in the 
1950s,” concluded Alfred McCoy, “so the agency’s aid to the 
mujahideen guerrillas in the 1980s expanded opium production in 
Afghanistan and linked Pakistan’s nearby heroin laboratories to the 
world market.” 


The heroin economy literally poisoned Afghani and Pakistani life. 
The figures who thrived in this cesspool had been hailed by Ronald 
Reagan as “moral equivalents of America’s founding fathers.” The 
worst example was Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, who received more than 
half of CIA covert resources, estimated to be worth $2 billion over 
the ten-year war, and quickly came to dominate the Afghan 
mujahideen. Long known as a militant “fundamentalist,” Hikmatyar 
was not a clergyman but a student in the highly competitive 
American-sponsored Faculty of Engineering at Kabul University, 
“who had led student demonstrations in Kabul during the late 1960s 
to oppose the king’s secular reforms.” The New York Times reported 
—though only after the Afghan jihad had ended—an incident in the 
early 1970s when “he had dispatched followers to throw vials of 
acid into the faces of women students who refused to wear veils.” 
Accused of murdering a leftist student, Hikmatyar served a prison 
sentence and fled to Pakistan. His opportunity came with the 
republican coup of 1973 in Afghanistan. Fearing that the new 
government might encourage Pashtun separatism in Pakistan’s 
North-West Frontier Province, the Pakistani government ordered the 
army to train a clandestine Afghan rebel group. From then on, 
Hikmatyar became the Pakistani army’s favorite “contract 
revolutionary.” When introduced to the CIA by the ISI, Hikmatyar 
was leading an armed guerrilla force called Hizb-i-Islami, a creation 


of the ISI that had little support inside Afghanistan. Over the next 
decade, his group received “more than half of all arms” supplied by 
the CIA. With a guaranteed long-term subsidy, the Hizb-i-Islami 
grew into the mujahideen’s “largest guerrilla army,” one that 
Hikmatyar used “to become Afghanistan’s leading drug lord.” 


Hikmatyar’s chief rival was Mullah Nasim Akhundzada, known as 
the “King of Heroin.” Mullah Nasim controlled “the best-irrigated 
lands in the Northern Helmand valley,” once Afghanistan’s 
breadbasket, “and decreed that half of all peasant holdings ... be 
planted to opium.” He “issued opium quotas to every landowner” 
and responded “by killing or castrating those who defied his 
directives.” When the New York Times correspondent Arthur Bonner 
spent a month in early 1986 traveling in Helmand, he found 
extensive poppy fields in every village and town. Mullah Nasim’s 
elder brother, Mohammed Rasul, explained, “We must grow and sell 
opium to fight our holy war against the Russian nonbelievers.” 
While Mullah Nasim had the opium-poppy fields of Helmand, 
Hikmatyar had six heroin refineries. Situated at Koh-i-Sultan at the 
southern end of Helmand, just inside Pakistan, these refineries 
processed the opium into heroin. At the height of the Afghan jihad, 
in 1988-1989, Hikmatyar’s forces “challenged Mulla Nasim’s rule 
over the Helmand opium harvest.” The savage turf war lasted into 
the spring of 1989, after the snows melted. Both sides absorbed 
huge casualties. This, and not any encounter with Soviet or Afghan 
government forces, turned out to be the largest single battle in the 
Afghan jihad. In the end, Mullah Nasim won and kept control of the 
valley. 


The ISI gave Hikmatyar “a free hand to rule the Afghan refugee 
camps that sprawled around Peshawar.” Speaking before a 
congressional committee, Barnett Rubin, a highly respected 
specialist on Afghan affairs at the Center for International 
Cooperation at New York University, cited a UN refugee worker 
who had described Hikmatyar’s rule as “a reign of terror.” 
Hikmatyar ran the camps like a drug lord. He used violence as the 
measure of all relationships. Stating that this was a jihad, he took no 


prisoners: instead of welcoming defectors from the government side 
as would a guerrilla army interested in winning support, his forces 
simply killed them. From the start of the covert war in 1979, “other 
mujaheddin leaders charged that Hekmatyar’s followers were using 
violence to take control of rival resistance groups.” 


It is true that Hikmatyar was not an original CIA product, but he 
was introduced to the CIA’s Islamabad station chief, John Joseph 
Reagan, by the ISI at the very start of the covert war in May 1979, 
before Soviet troops had entered Afghanistan. Most writers on 
Afghanistan have concluded that the CIA’s margin of maneuver was 
limited by the ISI. Yet we must take into account that Hikmatyar 
remained the primary recipient of CIA arms largesse for a decade, 
from 1979 through 1981, when the supply increased under the first 
Reagan administration, to 1985, when it ballooned massively under 
the second Reagan administration, and until the war ended. 
Islamabad, the nerve center of the Afghan jihad, grew into one of 
the largest CIA stations. Why did the CIA’s affair with Hikmatyar 
flourish for a decade? I have suggested that the sustained preference 
that both the CIA and the ISI exhibited for Hikmatyar was a result of 
a shared objective: neither agency was interested in a compromise 
settlement; both preferred anti-Communist radical Islamists who 
shared their desire for “killing Russians” and bleeding the Soviet 
Union white. 


The Bankers of the Jihad 


The privatization of the jihad covered all key operations, from 
recruitment to funding. One of the paymasters of the jihad was the 
enormously successful Pakistani bank, Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International (BCCI), set up by the Pakistani tycoon Agha Hassan 
Abedi. Established in 1972, BCCI collapsed in 1991, soon after the 
end of the Afghan War, precipitated by charges of fraud, bribery, 
and conspiracy in American courts. With fourteen thousand 


employees and offices in seventy countries, BCCI was incorporated 
in two tax havens and used two sets of auditors, allowing it to avoid 
publishing meaningful consolidated accounts. As_ international 
regulators proceeded to close many BCCI branches, some $9.5 
billion of depositors’ money was found to be missing. The New York 
prosecutor called it “the largest bank fraud in New York financial 
history.” 


This opinion was not shared by all, who felt the BCCI was framed, 
having served a purpose throughout the Afghan War, including a 
large number of depositors among whom both Agha Hassan Abedi 
and BCCI continued to retain loyal support. Was the BCCI one in a 
line of such crooked banks as the Castle Bank, through which the 
CIA had funneled cash for anti-Castro operations in Cuba and that it 
used whenever it needed the services of corrupt or criminal banks 
for overseas operations? Or was it one among Agha Hassan Abedi’s 
several initiatives, undertaken during a brilliant career dedicated to 
breaking the colonial monopoly of western institutions but 
corrupted by the ClA-brokered alliance? Or was it, most likely, 
both? It was possible BCCI’s crime had been that it had worked both 
sides of the fence, being available for covert operations by all those 
in need: from the Palestinian Abu Nidal group, to Pakistani, 
Argentinean, and Libyan initiatives to acquire nuclear weapons (as 
Time magazine charged), to CIA and DIA covert operations. Most 
certainly, though, the CIA’s decision to privatize the Afghan jihad 
led to the emergence of several rogue private actors, among which 
al-Qaeda was one and BCCI another. 


Given the privatized nature of the Afghan jihad, it should come as 
no surprise that the congressional subcommittee charged with 
investigation into “the BCCI Affair” found it extremely difficult to 
elicit information from both the CIA and the Bank of England. The 
subcommittee complained that whereas “initial information” 
supplied by the CIA was “untrue,” information supplied later was 
“incomplete.” The subcommittee concluded that “the CIA knew 
more about BCCI’s goals and intentions concerning the U.S. banking 
system than anyone else in government,” and yet “it failed to 


provide the critical information it had gathered to the correct users 
of the information—the Federal Reserve and the Justice 
Department.” Worse still, the CIA continued to use both BCCI and 
First American, BCCI’s secretly held U.S. subsidiary, even “after the 
CIA knew that BCCI as an institution was a fundamentally corrupt 
criminal enterprise.” 


The subcommittee faced a similar stone wall with the Bank of 
England. Even after it “learned of BCCI’s involvement in the 
financing of terrorism and in drug money laundering” in 1988 and 
1989 and was advised of “evidence of fraud” by its auditors, Price 
Waterhouse, the bank tentatively agreed “to permit BCCI to 
restructure as three ‘separate’ institutions” in London, Abu Dhabi, 
and Hong Kong. Despite a 1989 investigation by District Attorney 
Robert Morgenthau, in April 1990 the Bank of England permitted 
BCCI “to move its headquarters, officers and records out of British 
jurisdiction to Abu Dhabi,” with “profound negative consequences 
for investigations of BCCI around the world.” When the U.S. Federal 
Reserve attempted to investigate BCCI, it, too, faced “lack of 
cooperation” from the Serious Fraud Office of the British 
government. 


CIA denials about links with BCCI could not stand in the face of 
British and American investigative reports. The media—particularly 
such networks as ABC—reported that CIA accounts in BCCI London 
branches were used to pay “scores of British subjects and residents 
who had worked as informants for the CIA.” Soon after, The 
Financial Times cited the Pakistani finance minister’s confirmation 
that “the CIA used BCCI branches in Pakistan to channel money, 
presumably through the ISI, to the Afghan jihad.” The trickle of 
information on CIA-BCCI links turned into a flood as Senator John 
Kerry’s investigating committee reported “that a Senate aide who 
worked to supply the Moujahideen with Stinger missiles and other 
weapons, Michael Pillsbury, kept a close relationship with BCCI 
front-man Muhammad Hammoud.” Finally, on February 23, 1992, 
NBC reported that Agha Hassan Abedi had been meeting CIA 
director William Casey “secretly for three years in Washington’s 


Madison Hotel.” Soon after, the CIA’s acting director admitted to 
collusion between the agency and BCCI. 


The more the larger picture became known, the more it became 
clear that BCCI’s connection with the CIA predated the Afghan 
jihad. BCCI was a regular conduit used by Saudi intelligence to 
channel funds for covert CIA operations: Saudi funds were known to 
have been regularly deposited in secret BCCI accounts in 
Switzerland, London, and Miami, for use by CIA’s proxies in 
southern Africa and Central America. The _ congressional 
investigation listed a whole host of U.S. and foreign officials who 
“float in and out of BCCI at critical times in its history.” The names 
included former CIA directors Richard Helms and William Casey, 
principal U.S. foreign agents such as Adnan Khashoggi and 
Manucher Ghorbanifar, and Saudi intelligence officials such as 
Kamal Adham and Abdul Raouf Khalil. The Saudi-BCCI link was 
exposed in the plea bargain reached in the 1992 federal trial in New 
York. When Kamal Adham, the Saudi chief of intelligence, pleaded 
guilty to charges of conspiracy and agreed both to pay a fine of 
$105 million and to disclose some of BCCI’s labyrinthine global 
operations—but not before his lawyers and associates had hinted 
that further “disclosures about Afghanistan” might have come in the 
absence of a plea bargain. 


Cost to Pakistan 


The Afghan jihad had a deeper effect on the Pakistani state and 
society than it did on any other country outside of Afghanistan. The 
military claimed that the creation of a national security state would 
in reality be the building of an Islamic state. Zia ul-Haq was 
convinced that Pakistan would not survive unless it was as 
regimented as Israel: “Pakistan is like Israel, an ideological state. 
Take out Judaism from Israel and it will collapse like a house of 
cards. Take Islam out of Pakistan and make [it] a secular state; it 


would collapse. For the past four years we have been trying to bring 
Islamic values to this country.” The imperative was clear: Pakistan 
could be held together only by an ideological project. 


The heart of the national security state was the ISI, also the 
executive agency for the Afghan jihad. Given the proxy nature of its 
jihad, the CIA was aware that it needed the full cooperation of the 
ISI to be effective in Afghanistan and, more generally, in Soviet 
central Asia. The more the anti-Soviet jihad grew, the more the ISI 
moved to the center of governmental power in Pakistan. The 
Islamization of the anti-Soviet struggle drew inspiration from the 
Islamization of the Pakistani state under Zia and in turn reinforced 
it. The ISI came to see itself as the defender and the custodian of 
Islam. The Islamization of state agencies continued after Zia’s death. 
Blasphemy laws, as well as the 1979 Hudud Ordinance, which put 
extraordinary emphasis on corporal punishment and tended to 
subordinate the judiciary to executive control, remained in place. 
The Jamaat-e-Ulema-Islam (JUI), a key party in the alliance behind 
the Afghan jihad, became a part of Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto’s 
governing coalition in 1993. The JUI was the party of Pakistani 
Deobandis and was the sponsor of the Taliban, the ideological 
product of Deobandi madrassahs. Entry into government gave the 
JUI its first opportunity to build close relations with both the ISI and 
the army. The harvest came soon after: when the Taliban took 
power in Kabul in 1995, they handed over the training camps to the 
JUI. 


Two related processes intensified the negative impact of the 
Pakistani state on its society. Intimate links with the CIA gave the 
ISI access to state-of-the-art surveillance, allowing it to closely 
monitor the Pakistani people; also, the easy availability of arms led 
to the proliferation of armed factions and an_ associated 
“Kalashnikov culture.” Central to the ISI’s impact on Pakistani 
society was its patronage of a number of jihadi organizations, which 
in reality were paramilitary forces that claimed the mantle of Islam. 
The two most important such groups were Lashkar-i-Tayyaba 
(Soldiers of Medina) and Harkat ul-Ansar (Volunteers Movement). 


Lashkar-i-Tayyaba was estimated to have fifty thousand militants 
and was “the leading group in the ‘jihad’ to ‘liberate’ Indian 
Kashmir.” Harkatul Ansar was formed to support the Afghan jihad, 
and its members were the most dedicated of the Taliban. Its leader 
was Osama bin Laden, and it was once funded by the United States. 
When declared a “terrorist” organization by the United States in 
2001, it promptly changed its name to Harkatul Mujahideen and 
continued to function without missing a step. Thus, the Afghan jihad 
came to be joined to the Kashmiri jihad. 


The madrassahs did not close after the Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan in February 1989. The post-Soviet graduates of these 
madrassahs were known as the “second wave” of militants. The Los 
Angeles Times interviewed one of them, twenty-two-year-old Iftikar 
Haider. His life story gives us a glimpse into the kind of impulse that 
could lead a young man into the ranks of the jihad. “The sole child 
of a poor family that fled to Gujranwala in Pakistan from India after 
losing its farm and most of its members in the blood bath of the 
Indian partition,” Haider “grew up hearing gruesome tails of Hindu 
and Sikh cruelty toward Muslims from his father, a low-level worker 
in the government Agricultural Department.” Haider underwent his 
first military training in 1990. His life took a fateful turn on 
December 6, 1992, the day a “mob of Hindu zealots in the northern 
Indian town of Ayodhya tore down an unused mosque built on the 
site where, the Hindu god-king Ram was born.” It was estimated 
that twelve hundred people, mostly Muslims, died in the month of 
communal rioting that followed. The following February, Haider 
enlisted with Markaz-ud-Daawa-Wal-Irshad, one of the jihadi 
groups, and infiltrated Indian-administered Kashmir. Two of his 
comrades-in-arms were killed, but Haider was captured and 
confined in the high-walled prison in Kot Bhalwal outside Jammu in 
southern Kashmir, where he was interviewed by the Los Angeles 
Times reporter. Even in captivity he was “alert, clear-eyed and 
unremorseful.” He told the reporter, “My religion says that 
whosoever is an oppressor must be combated. Even if he is a 
Muslim, like Hosni Mubarak [the Egyptian President] or Moammar 


Kadafi [the Libyan leader], we should fight them. Wherever there is 
oppression, Markaz-ud-Daawa-Wal-Irshad will be fighting for the 
oppressed.” To the reporter who interviewed him, Haider “sounded 
like an Islamist version of righteous Tom Joad, protagonist of John 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath.” 


The more the jihadi culture grew, the more it inflamed doctrinal 
differences inside Pakistan, turning them into political differences to 
be settled through armed confrontation. Both major religious sects— 
Sunni and Shi’a—developed their own paramilitary groups during 
the 1980s: the Sunni organized the Sipah-e-Sahaba (Soldiers of the 
First Four Caliphs) and the Shi’a responded in kind, with Sipah-e- 
Muhammad (Soldiers of Muhammad). As the sectarian conflict 
raged, it turned Pakistani society into a microcosm of Afghanistan. 
As in Afghanistan, the Pakistani jihadi culture tended to go hand in 
hand with the drug culture, and the effect of the heroin and opium 
trade was devastating. The increase in local heroin processing led 
directly to an increase in its local consumption. The number of 
officially registered heroin addicts in Pakistan rose from 130 in 
1977 to 30,000 in 1988, but the UN Drug Control Program 
estimated that the actual heroin-addicted population had gone from 
negligible in 1979 to 1.3 million by 1985, “a much steeper rise than 
in any [other] nation.” By 1997, the UNIDCP estimate had risen to 
1.7 million heroin addicts. As Pakistani society reeled from a 
combination of militarization and a rapidly spreading drug culture, 
it became clear that even if the Afghan jihad was over, its effects on 
Pakistan society were not. 


The Outcome: Taliban 


The CIA jihad made no effort to create a single organization out of 
the myriad of Afghan mujahideen groups. This was a consequence 
of, on the one hand, the extremely sectarian character of Islamist 


ideology that came to dominate the Afghan jihad and, on the other, 
the political objectives that guided the Americans. 


There were seven mujahideen groups in all. They reflected every 
kind of fissure, internal and external, to which the Afghan resistance 
was subject. The internal differences in the Afghan jihad were of 
two different kinds. The first involved regional (north vs. south), 
linguistic (Farsi vs. Pashtun), and ethnic (Pashtun vs. non-Pashtun) 
differences. Historically, Afghan society managed its cultural 
diversity through a highly decentralized polity and society. A 
centralizing state project was likely to exacerbate rather than 
contain these differences. The lesson of history is clear: cultural 
differences need not translate into political differences. 


A different kind of internal division arose from doctrinal 
differences, as between Shi’a and Sunni. Doctrinal distinctions, too, 
did not have to translate into ideological and political differences. 
That this happened was a direct consequence of the nature of the 
political ideology that came to dominate Afghan politics and the 
state. The overriding ideological difference among the seven 
mujahideen groups was between two political points of view: 
traditionalist nationalists and Islamist ideologues. The traditionalists 
generally came from the religious leadership, whereas the 
ideologues came mainly from the ranks of political intellectuals. 
Traditionalists tended to treat doctrinal distinctions—as those 
between Shi’a and Sunni—as nonpolitical; in contrast, the tendency 
of ideologues was to turn doctrinal and cultural differences into 
political divisions. To understand why Islamist ideologues—and not 
Muslim traditionalists—emerged in charge of Afghanistan through 
the civil war, we need to understand not just the internal composite 
that was Afghan society but also how external forces played upon 
internal differences. 


Two political objectives, one regional, the other global, shaped 
U.S. policy in Afghanistan. The regional objective was to contain the 
influence of the Iranian Revolution. This was accomplished with two 
regional alliances against Iran, one with Pakistan and Saudi Arabia, 
the other with Iraq. Whereas the United States saw Islamist social 


movements as a threat, it was eager to reinforce Islamist—Sunni, 
not Shi’a—state projects. This American strategy provided a political 
opening for the intelligence agencies of Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 
to promote exaggeratedly anti-Shi’a Sunni doctrines, chief among 
them the Wahhabi doctrine from Saudi Arabia and the Deobandi 
doctrine from Pakistan. 


The strategic shift in the U.S. perspective as the Cold War 
progressed from “containment” to “rollback” coincided with the 
transition from the Carter to the Reagan presidency. Determined to 
increase the tally of dead Russians in Afghanistan, the Reagan 
administration showed no interest in a negotiated or compromise 
settlement. It wanted to ally itself with internationalist, militantly 
anti-Communist Islamist ideologues rather than moderately 
pragmatic Muslims, a view shared by the ISI. Both were 
uninterested in Afghan nationalism, the United States because it 
feared nationalists might compromise the anti-Soviet war and 
Pakistan because it feared that Pashtun nationalism would erode its 
territorial integrity. This shared view of the patron and the proxy, 
CIA and ISI, effectively marginalized mainstream 
traditionalist/nationalist Muslim organizations and elevated highly 
ideological but exiled Islamist factions, even if they were on the 
fringes of Afghan society. The simple fact was that whereas 
traditionalists understood their struggle in a national frame of 
reference, ideologues found meaning in the struggle as the 
beginning of an international jihad. 


Close observers of the Afghan jihad have tended to conclude that 
the ISI was able to take advantage of its position as sole agent to 
translate its own preference for state-centered political Islam into 
policy, while the American course of action was one of benign 
neglect. Thus, Ahmed Rashid wrote: 


When the CIA funneled arms to the Afghan Mujahideen via Pakistan’s 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ISD, the ISI gave preference to the radical 
Afghan Islamic parties—which could more easily be turned into an 
engine of anti-Soviet jihad—and pushed aside moderate Afghan 


nationalist and Islamic parties. At that time the CIA made no objections 
to this policy. 


But the absence of a stated CIA objective did not mean a lack of a 
clear CIA preference. Ironically, this objective was so central to U.S. 
policy that it led to a high level of tolerance for groups not 
particularly well disposed to the United States. As early as 1985, 
during a visit to address the UN, Gulbuddin Hikmatyar refused to 
meet President Reagan, arguing that “to be seen meeting Reagan 
would serve the KGB and Soviet propaganda,” which “insisted that 
the war was not a jihad, but a mere extension of US Cold War 
strategy.” 


The seven resistance groups that made up the Afghan jihad were 
divided into two opposing political constellations, one traditional- 
nationalist, the other Islamist. Barnett Rubin has sketched their 
historical formation and political perspective in some detail. The 
leadership of the traditionalist bloc came from the historic elite of 
Afghanistan, who were either heads of the Sufi orders (the 
Qadariyya or the Naqshbandi tariga) or traditional alims (legal 
scholars) versed in Islamic jurisprudence. None of these three 
mainstream groups received external assistance of any significance. 
The National Islamic Front of Afghanistan, led by the head of the 
Qadariyya Sufi order, was considered too “nationalist” and 
“insufficiently Islamic” to receive funds. The Afghan National 
Liberation Front was led by the family that headed the Naqshbandi 
tariqa. It was more of a centrist group that pledged both to defend 
“national traditions” and to establish “an Islamic society”; it, too, 
“hardly existed as a military force.” The only traditional-nationalist 
group with a military presence on the ground was called the 
Movement of the Islamic Revolution. Led by a respected alim who 
both ran a large traditional madrassah and controlled huge 
landholdings, its commanders (in particular, Mullah Nasim 
Akhundzada of the Helmand Valley) were also among the largest 
drug lords inside Afghanistan. 


In contrast to these three traditional-nationalist groups whose 
leadership came from the historical tribal and religious elite of 
Afghanistan, leaders of the four Islamist groups came from students 
and faculty active in the Jamiat-i-Islami, the parent Islamist 
organization at Kabul University in the 1970s. The first split from 
the Jamiat came in 1975 and led to the formation of Hikmatyar’s 
Hizb-i-Islami (Hizb). A later split from the Hizb led to the creation 
of the Khalis faction. The fourth Islamist organization was led by 
Abd al-Rabb al-Rasul Sayyaf, who had studied at Al-Azhar 
University in Cairo and then joined the sharia (law) faculty at Kabul 
University. He had been Burhaneddin Rabbani’s deputy in the 
Jamiat in the 1970s. 


The key parties in the Islamist constellation were the Jamiat and 
the Hizb. After the split with Hizb, Jamiat had turned into the “main 
voice for non-Pashtuns, especially Persian speakers.” Jamiat field 
commanders were autonomous and retained control over their 
men’s weapons. Led by the most successful of the commanders, 
Ahmed Shah Massoud, Jamiat developed into “the most powerful 
party of the resistance” over the course of the war. In spite of that, 
the Jamiat was not the preferred recipient for CIA support. There 
was one important reason for this: Jamiat represented the moderate 
center in Islamist politics, and the CIA backed not just Islamist 
ideologues but extremists over moderates. 


The key extremist party was the Hizb, which “represented the 
most radical part of the student movement” and was “the most 
revolutionary and the most disciplined of the Islamic parties.” 
Unlike other leaders in the Jamiat, Gulbuddin Hikmatyar had a 
political background that included participation in both the 
Communist and the Islamist movements: he had begun political life 
in high school as a member of the Percham faction of the 
Communist party and then gone on to the Muslim Youth Movement. 
One wonders whether Hikmatyar brought the discipline of 
Communist youth organizations to Hizb, for Hizb was distinguished 
from other Islamist parties by its modern organization. It stressed 
party supremacy over loyalty to individual commanders, so that 


weapons were the property of the party and not of individual 
commanders, as in other organizations. Recruitment and promotion 
were based more on individual ideology and skills than on social 
background. Hizb was also the only party to have internal election 
of leaders, although the right to vote was restricted to members who 
had joined before the 1978 Communist coup. In Rubin’s judgment: 
“Hikmatyar’s radical Islamism (and hence anticommunism) and the 
superior organization of his party made the Hizb the favorite of not 
only the Pakistani and the Arab Islamists—including the ISI officers 
—but also moderate Pakistani generals and the operations wing of 
the CIA.” This preference gave the Hizb privileged access to Afghan 
refugee camps in Pakistan, to American refugee aid, and to refugee 
schools. We have also seen that Hikmatyar was the drug lord who 
owned seven heroin-processing plants on the Pakistani side of the 
border. Yet even though it was the recipient of more than half of 
CIA funds, estimated at $2 billion over the ten-year war, the Hizb 
was not the most active in the guerrilla war, a fact that led to the 
formation of a splinter group, the Khalis faction, calling for greater 
involvement in guerrilla action. 


As to unity, most initiatives came from individuals outside the 
CIA/ISI and the radical Islamists they patronized. Serious overtures 
usually came from moderates within and from Saudi Arabia, except 
that Saudi interest was limited to an alliance behind their favored 
leader, Sayyaf. The first Saudi effort at unity was in 1981. It led toa 
brief alliance, which ended when the three traditionalist-nationalist 
parties left, “complaining of rampant corruption and discrimination 
by Sayyaf.” Only remnants of these parties, lured by the scent of 
Saudi money, stayed behind. This is why, in spite of the fact that 
only four organizations stayed in the alliance, the record speaks of 
the ISI-favored alliance as the Peshawar Seven. Later, when 
traditionalist-nationalist leaders proposed coming together under a 
unifying leader such as King Zahir, Pakistan, reluctant to flirt with 
Afghan nationalism and determined to put an Islamist in power in 
Kabul, refused him a visa. Unity among the Islamists continued to 
be elusive. Rebel leaders had admitted to U.S. officials as early as 


1979 that trying to create a unified Afghan resistance was like 
“putting five different animals in the same cage.” 


In this setting, in which America was backing groups with no 
internal support or the possibility of organizing it, the United States 
and its allies had to support a myriad of groups if only to ensure 
that the jihad continued to have an even chance. The support of 
different groups turned out to be support for several wars fought by 
rival groups. This is why as soon as the Soviet army withdrew from 
Afghanistan and victory seemed at hand, the ClA-supported jihad 
mutated into a civil war. With the traditionalist-nationalists 
marginalized, the Soviet withdrawal of 1989 led to a turf battle 
between different Islamist groups, pitting the extremists led by 
Gulbuddin Hikmatyar and the Hizb against the moderates in the 
Jamiat led by Burhaneddin Rabbani and his spectacularly successful 
field commander, Ahmed Shah Massoud. When the international 
press reported that Hikmatyar had slaughtered thirty members of a 
rival mujahideen group, the president of the interim government 
was so outraged that he denounced Hikmatyar, by then his own 
foreign minister, as a “criminal” and a “terrorist.” 


As the turf war culminated in a seesaw battle for Kabul, the civil 
war turned vicious. When it became obvious that Hikmatyar’s forces 
were losing ground, the Pakistani army shifted its backing to the 
Taliban, a group mainly comprising students it had trained since 
1980 in madrassahs in the North-West Frontier Province. The ISI 
saw the Taliban as amenable to tight control and thus a preferable 
substitute for the now discredited Islamist coalition led by 
Hikmatyar. With the Cold War over, the focus of official America 
also narrowed to a pecuniary dimension: oil. And for American oil 
interests—particularly Unocal, the giant oil company that hoped to 
build a trans-Afghan pipeline from Central Asia to the Indian Ocean 
as an alternative to going through Iran—any group that could offer 
security in Afghanistan would do. On October 4, 1996, the Los 
Angeles Times reported that a new rumor was making rounds of 
Kabul—“many are sure that the Clinton administration is supporting 
the Taliban, the victorious Islamic militia”’—and added that the 


conspiracy theory was “plausible, given the great mystery that 
shrouds the Taliban’s rise and rapid advance: How did a ragtag 
force that emerged in late 1994 among Muslim religious students in 
the southern region of Kandahar and adjacent areas of Pakistan 
grow so quickly that, two years later, it has become master of three- 
quarters of Afghanistan? Who paid for its weaponry, ammunition 
and vehicles? Who organized its training and logistics? Is 
intelligence or military assistance received from outside one of the 
reasons the Taliban has enjoyed astonishing, and relatively 
bloodless, successes over experienced moujahedeen who, for nearly 
a decade, fought occupying Soviet troops?” It cited “generous 
support” from Pakistan but still wondered whether the United States 
was involved. A ranking UN official said: “The U.S. wants law and 
order in Afghanistan, and the Taliban now seem like the best bet.” A 
local director of a foreign charity was equally cynical: “There are 
two different things—American state interests and human rights. 
For the politicians running America, human rights take second 
place.” And a Kabul university graduate who worked as a translator 
asked the reporter, “How can your country want to deal with people 
who whip women for not conforming to their dress code?” After a 
State Department meeting with a visiting Taliban delegation on 
February 3, 1997, a senior U.S. diplomat explained his government’s 
point of view: “The Taliban will probably develop like Saudi Arabia. 
There will be Aramco, pipelines, an emir, no parliament and lots of 
Sharia law. We can live with that.” 


If the assortment of mujahideen groups were the ideological 
products of the Cold War—trained, equipped, and financed by the 
CIA and its regional allies—the Taliban arose from the agony and 
the ashes of the war against the Soviet Union. The Taliban was a 
movement born across the border in Pakistan at a time when the 
entire population of Afghanistan had been displaced, not once but 
many times over, and when no educated class to speak of was left in 
the country. A talib was a student in a religious school, and the 
movement of students, Taliban, was born of warfare stretching 
across decades, of children born in cross-border refugee camps, of 


male orphans with no camaraderie but those of other boys in 
madrassahs, which initially provided student recruits to defend the 
population at large—ironically, women and young boys in particular 
—from the lust and the looting of mujahideen guerrillas. Without 
understanding that the Taliban provided the population effective 
protection against the likes of Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, warlords 
turned drug lords, it is difficult to understand why the population 
turned to the Taliban. The promise that made the Taliban popular 
and brought it to power was that it would establish law and order. 
Tragically, though, the Taliban, born of a brutalized society, was to 
brutalize it further. An old man in a mosque in Kandahar, an 
architectural ruin of an ancient city of gardens and fountains and 
palaces, confided about the Taliban to Eqbal Ahmad, “They have 
grown in darkness amidst death. They are angry and ignorant, and 
hate all things that bring joy to life.” 


Ahmed Rashid noted that “the Taliban reflect none of the major 
Islamicist trends that were earlier prevalent in Afghanistan or that 
emerged during the jihad of the 1980s.” Not one of the three major 
impulses that define Islam in central Asia and its environs could be 
found in the Taliban. They did not follow either of the traditional 
Central Asian paths—the mystical Islam of the Sufis or the scholarly 
Islam of the ulama. And they were not inspired by the social and 
political radicalism of the political Islamist group born at the start of 
the twentieth century, the Society of Muslim Brothers, the one that 
was closest to the moderate Islamists led by the Jamiat. Their 
ideology of Deobandi Islam was a Pakistani import. The Taliban’s 
international agenda was an adoption as well as an adaptation, a 
hand-me-down from the alliance with Osama bin Laden and al- 
Qaeda. In Ahmed Rashid’s words, “the tens of thousands of 
Pakistani militants, and the thousands of Central Asians, Arabs, 
Africans, and East Asians who have fought for the Taliban since that 
time, have brought with them a global perspective of Islamic 
radicalism that the Taliban have adopted as their own.” 


Both those who see the Taliban as an Islamic movement and those 
who see it as a tribal (Pashtun) movement view it as a pre-modern 


residual in a modern world. But they miss the crucial point about 
the Taliban: even if it evokes premodernity in its particular 
language and specific practices, the Taliban is the result of an 
encounter of a premodern people with modern imperial power. 
When I asked two colleagues, one an Afghani and the other an 
American student of Afghanistan, how a movement that began in 
defense of women and youth could turn against both, they 
suggested I put this outcome in a triple context. First, the experience 
of the enforced gender equity of the Communists; second, the 
combination of traditional male seclusion of the madrassahs with 
the militarism of the jihadi training; and finally, the fear of Taliban 
leaders that their members would turn into rapists, following the 
notorious example of the mujahideen. Eqbal Ahmad recognized the 
tragedy of the Afghani people, historically adapted to a highly 
decentralized and localized mode of life but subjugated to two 
highly centralized state projects during the Cold War: first, Soviet- 
supported Marxism; then, ClA-supported Islamization. “The 
Ideologies of war—marxism and fundamentalism—are alien to 
Afghan culture,” he wrote in 1991. “Afghanistan is a diverse and 
pluralistic society; centralizing, unitary agendas cannot appeal to 
it.” 


Cost to the Muslim World 


The CIA was key to the forging of the link between Islam and terror 
in central Asia and to giving radical Islamists international reach 
and ambition. The groups it trained and sponsored shared a triple 
embrace: of terror tactics, of holy war as a political ideology, and of 
a transnational recruitment of fighters, who acquired hyphenated 
identities. 


Tens of thousands of jihadi fighters, trained in the Afghan War, 
scattered with the end of the war. Subsequent developments in 
disparate locations testify to the overall impact of the Afghan jihad 


as well as to the importance of local histories and local grievances. 
The Afghan War realized the dream of Abdul A’la Mawdudi and 
Sayyid Qutb: it trained and linked together an international jihadi 
vanguard of Algerian-Afghans, Egyptian-Afghans, Indonesian- 
Afghans, Filipino-Afghans, British-Afghans, and so on. The 
importance of the vanguard was that its members shared an 
experience that shaped their ideological and political perspective. 
But the shared perspective could not ensure a local following. To 
cultivate that required the vanguard to address local issues. This 
single fact explains the difference between crime and political 
terrorism: unlike crime, political terror must bid for popular 
support. To deny that support for terrorist groups requires 
addressing grievances—and thus issues—that give terrorists so many 
opportunities to recruit followers. Terror, unlike crime, has to be 
fought politically, not just militarily. The political dimension of 
terror, and the fight against it, is best highlighted by recent events 
in Algeria and Egypt. 


Algeria 


When Algeria held its first national ballot after independence in 
1991, the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) won 180 out of 231 seats in 
the first round. A second round to decide more than two hundred 
other seats was to be held on January 16, 1992. The secular 
establishment, including the ruling National Liberation Front (FLN) 
and the army, was alarmed: not only were the Islamists only twenty- 
eight seats short of a majority already, there was a real possibility 
they would win the two-thirds majority that would have allowed 
them to rewrite Algeria’s constitution. The army stepped in, 
nullified the electoral process, and took power. Algeria’s ruling 
party and army were not the only ones to be alarmed; their anxiety 
was shared by Algeria’s former colonial power, France. Significant 
sectors of political society in France, including many on the left, 


supported the demand that the electoral process in Algeria be 
nullified to prevent the FIS—which they described as “Islamo- 
fascist”—from coming to power. 


The FIS were not democrats, but neither were the FLN and the 
military. The FIS, however, had the demonstrated support of the 
majority of Algerian people. The rise of FIS signaled the entry of an 
Islamist element into politics, but that element could not be equated 
with political terrorism. The difference between political Islam and 
political terrorism became clear as the nullification of the electoral 
process set the stage for the onset of a vicious civil war between 
Islamists and secularists and, in that context, a contest between 
different Islamist political tendencies. Once the parliamentary road 
was blocked, a debate and a struggle for power ensued between 
those in the FIS leadership who had pioneered that road and those 
in the Armed Islamic Group (GIA) and other organizations calling 
for an armed jihad as the only way to establish an Islamic state in 
Algeria. 


Chadli Bendjedid, a prominent figure in the Algerian 
independence movement, served three terms as president, from 
1979 until his resignation in January 1992. Two different 
generations, each the product of an armed struggle, proved key to 
the formation of extremist Islamist groups in the post-Chad1li crisis. 
The older generation tended to be shaped by Algeria’s particularly 
brutal armed struggle for national independence against French 
colonialism after the Second World War. Reports from Algeria 
confirm not only the totally ruthless attempt by the government to 
repress the Islamist insurgency but also raise questions about how 
many of the massacres attributed to Islamists are actually the work 
of agent provocateurs. As always, we cannot ignore the link between 
state terror and societal terror. When it comes to the proliferation of 
terror in society, the influence of the Afghan-Algerian veterans 
seems to be more important. The Algerian sociologist Mahfoud 
Bennoune insists that “the nucleus of the terrorist movement in 
Algeria had combat experience in Afghanistan.” Cooley estimates 
that “between 600 and 1000 Algerians with combat experience 


returned home.” In the 1990s, John-Thor Dahlburg, who reported 
for the Los Angeles Times from Algeria, put together biographies of 
some of the more important ones, of which here are three. 


Probably the most important leader to come out of the Afghan- 
Algerian ranks was Kamerredin Kherbane. Kherbane left the 
Algerian military in 1983 to join the Afghan jihad. There, he met 
Osama bin Laden and representatives of Islamic Rescue 
Organization, a support group, and discussed with them the 
possibility of raising an “Afghan Legion” to lead the struggle for an 
Islamic state in Algeria. Kherbane went on to serve on the FIS’s 
executive council in exile. Another is the notorious Aisa Messaoudi, 
known as “Tayeb al-Afghani” (Tayeb the Afghan). Messaoudi 
returned from Afghanistan after 1989 and became an active member 
of FIS. After the 1991 election was nullified, he organized the armed 
slaughter of border guards in a barrack in Guemar, a palm-bordered 
oasis on the Tunisian border. This gruesome event has come to mark 
the start of the armed uprising and the civil war in Algeria, as well 
as the birth of the notorious GIA. Dahlburg reported that the group 
used “the same tactics employed against Russians in Afghanistan”: 
they hacked their victims to death with knives and swords and 
burned others with blowtorches. 


Another GIA leader key to defining the use of terror in the civil 
war was Si Ahmad Mourad, also called Jaffer al-Afghani. Mourad 
became known for expanding the ranks of those targeted from 
government agents to civilians—foreigners, intellectuals, journalists, 
women, even children—and for the savagery of those attacks. The 
justification was simple: violence must be used to intimidate 
indifferent rural masses. The emphasis on the use of terror 
reportedly caused one of the first serious splits in the GIA, one 
between national and international fragments. As the nationalists 
pursued the gruesome civil war at home, the internationalists, wary 
of slaughter and bloodshed in their own country, turned to terrorism 
abroad. 


Egypt 


Islamist politics in Egypt was defined by the historical legacy of the 
Society of Muslim Brothers and the ideological legacy of Sayyid 
Qutb. We have seen that the society was historically more of a 
reformist than an extremist organization. Their ideological shift 
came with the radicalization of Sayyid Qutb in prison. Qutb’s prison 
writings constituted a break with the reformist thought of Hassan al- 
Banna and a link with the Indian Islamist Abdul A’la Mawdudi. To 
understand the growth of a terrorist group in practice, we need to 
trace the links between radical Islamism in Egypt and the American 
jihad of the 1980s. Egyptian involvement in the American jihad 
flowed from Anwar al-Sadat’s determination to move Egypt from 
being pro-Soviet to being pro-American. He became an enthusiastic 
supporter of the American jihad, second only to Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia. But for the Islamist recruits that his intelligence services 
sent to join the American jihad, Sadat’s commitment was belied by 
his willingness to sign a peace treaty with Israel, thus betraying the 
Palestinian cause by contributing to its isolation. Ironically, Sadat 
was killed by jihadists in October 1981, at a time when Egyptian 
state support for the Afghan jihad was reaching its high point. 


One of the leaders of the jihadist group was Ayman al-Zawahri, a 
surgeon trained at one of the country’s leading universities. Soon 
after Sadat’s assassination, al-Zawahri escaped Egypt and arrived in 
Peshawar to join Osama bin Laden. With the Gulf War and the entry 
of American troops into Saudi Arabia, al-Zawahri’s view that Sadat 
had betrayed the Islamist cause came to be shared by bin Laden, 
who now thought similarly of the House of Saud. The unipolar 
world that emerged from the fall of the Soviet Union no doubt 
influenced the radical shift in how the al-Qaeda leadership came to 
see its erstwhile benefector, America. Al-Zawahri wrote in his 
memoir that he considered the Afghan jihad as “a training course of 
the utmost importance to prepare the Muslim mujahideen to wage 
their awaited battle against the superpower that now has sole 
dominance over the globe, namely, the United States.” 


Afghan-Egyptians came to public attention on November 17, 
1997, when an Egyptian gunman—who security officials said was 
trained in the Afghan guerrilla camps—led five others in the mass 
murder of fifty-eight foreign tourists and at least four Egyptians on 
the banks of the Nile at Luxor in Upper Egypt. As in Algeria, the 
methods used by terrorists were gruesome—such as throat cutting 
and disemboweling—and suggested training in the Afghan jihad. 
The Luxor attack was not an isolated incident; it came on the heels 
of at least 150 murders of unarmed civilians in 1996 and 1997— 
killings that in several cases were led, according to Egyptian police, 
by “Afghan war veterans.” 


Perhaps more important than the skills the jihad fighters were 
taught was the training that obliterated the distinction between 
soldier and civilian and justified any target so long as attacking it 
increased chances of victory. Foreigner or local, intellectual or 
soldier, judge or police officer, woman or man, child or adult, all 
were considered fair game. Those recruited as volunteers for the 
American jihad included all types of characters: from honest 
believers acting out of commitment to unemployed youths looking 
for adventure to hardened criminals in search of victims. Not all 
were enthusiastic converts to the tactics of terror taught by their 
new mentors. Depending on past experience, some—such as 
criminals and outcasts—were likely to embrace these skills more 
readily than others. This may also explain why the fallout of the 
American jihad tended to lead to greater brutality than had been 
characteristic of the original Afghan edition. 


The legitimization of violence against civilians was a direct 
consequence of something the CIA manual called training in 
“strategic sabotage,” which was categorized as either simple or 
indirect. The manual explained simple sabotage as “personalized, 
surreptitious interdiction by individuals and small groups to damage 
or destroy installations, products or supplies” and indirect sabotage 
as different ways of reducing production in enemy territory. Part of 
simple sabotage was training in “demolition and arson.” More 
important, simple and indirect forms of strategic sabotage really 


distinguished between two different ways of undermining civilian 
support for the enemy. The time-honored forms of terror against 
women—kidnap and rape—were formalized and thus normalized in 
the annals of the Afghan jihad as “marriages of convenience.” “Time 
and again,” writes Cooley, “these same techniques appear among 
the Islamist insurgents in Upper Egypt and Algeria, since the 
Afghani’ Arab veterans began returning there in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s.” 


The Islamist terror that we are witnessing today is more a 
mutation than an outgrowth of Islamic history, the result of a triple 
confluence: ideological, organizational, and _ political. The 
ideological element was the product of an encounter between 
Islamist intellectuals (Mawdudi, Qutb) and different Marxist-Leninist 
ideals that embraced armed struggle in the postwar period. The 
organizational element was a direct consequence of the American 
decision to organize the Afghan jihad as a quasi-private 
international crusade. The political element is a consequence of the 
demonization of Islam and its equation with terrorism, a tendency 
that emerged after the Cold War and gathered steam after 9/11. 
This demonizing point of view questions whether a historically 
grounded modernity is even possible in the postcolonial Islamic 
world. Best identified with Bernard Lewis, it equates modernity with 
secularism, secularism with Westernization, and Westernization 
with subjugation. Because it sees a necessary contradiction between 
Islam and modernity, this point of view also sees a necessary 
contradiction between modernity and democracy wherever Muslim 
populations reside. 


The Cold War and Radical Islam 


The twentieth century saw three nuanced differences within 
political Islam. The first is a schism between reformists and radicals. 
Radicals are convinced that no meaningful social reform will be 


possible without the conquest of state power: thus the centrality of 
jihad in radical Islamist discourse. The second is a deepening wedge 
between two strands of radicalism, one society-centered, the other 
state-centered. Whereas society-centered Islamists claim to balance 
the struggle for justice (jihad) with that for democracy in the state 
(ijtihad), state-centered Islamists have little confidence in popular 
organization and action and consider the gates of ijtihad forever 
closed. Their perspective is defined by a single-minded dedication to 
the pursuit of justice. Finally, the Cold War bred, hothouse fashion, 
terrorist elements from within state-centered political Islam. Islamist 
terror combined two hitherto hostile points of view: a deep hostility 
to contemporary Islamic states from those like Qutb who had been 
savagely repressed in jails, and a deep distrust of popular 
organization and action shared by terrorist groups. 


This is why it is necessary to distinguish Islamist terror from 
radical Islamism. Radical Islamist social movements of the twentieth 
century were part of an ongoing search for an effective response to a 
twin dilemma: imperial occupation and social reform. Like the 
Society of Muslim Brothers in Egypt, their starting point was reform. 
They were not looking for a doctrinal response in spiritual matters 
but a political and social response to a this-worldly dilemma. Driven 
more by intellectuals than by clergy, these movements argued that 
Islam is not “a mere religion” but is more like a political ideology 
that addresses all aspects of our social existence. The concern of 
Islam is not only theology and ethics but also politics and law, 
economy and social justice, even foreign policy. Though it began by 
calling for the building of a supranational Muslim community 
(umma), as had the poet and philosopher Muhammed Iqbal in early- 
twentieth-century India, radical Islamism sprouted different national 
versions as it adapted to different nation-states. Like Hizbullah and 
Hamas, it occasionally resorted to terror—violence against civilians 
—without embracing it as a consistent policy. The shift from a 
supranational commitment to an orientation defined by the political 
community within state boundaries has been the most dramatic in 
movements such as Hizbullah, which has entered the electoral 


process and given up the idea of establishing an Islamic state, and 
Hamas, whose critique of the PLO is less and less that it betrayed 
Islam and more and more that it betrayed the Palestinian people. 


Hizbullah 


The founding of Hizbullah was a direct reaction to the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon in June 1982 and the subsequent introduction 
of western troops under the banner of the Multi-National Forces 
(MNF). Iran responded to this by dispatching fifteen hundred 
Revolutionary Guards to the Syrian-controlled Bekaa valley. Soon 
after, Hizbullah was secretly organized under Iranian sponsorship. 
Hizbullah’s short history can be divided into two phases. The first, 
the military resistance against Israeli occupation, lasted from 1982 
to 1985, the year of Israel’s withdrawal from southern Lebanon. 
During this time, Hizbullah created two organizations: Islamic 
Resistance, said to be responsible for “suicide attacks against 
Western and Israeli targets,” and Islamic Jihad, “which led more 
conventional attacks against Israeli troops in the south.” In this first 
phase, Hizbullah aimed to establish an Islamic republic in Lebanon, 
ruled by Islamic law as part of an Islamic state larger than Lebanon. 


The shift in Hizbullah’s ideological and political orientation 
toward a secular notion of the state was the result of a leadership 
struggle that followed two major changes in the region. The first 
was the end of Israeli occupation in Lebanon and, following it, the 
end of the civil war (1985-1989) between Hizbullah and Amal, two 
organizations vying for political leadership of the Shi’a community 
in Lebanon. The second was the leadership change in Iran after the 
death of Ayatollah Khomeini, which led to a less-ideological 
political orientation. The new party leadership in Lebanon under 
Sheikh Fadlallah “called constantly for a dialogue with Christians ... 
on the values shared between Muslims and Christians, and 
Hizbullah officials called for establishing a non-confessional system 


without defining it in explicit terms, thus leaving the characteristics 
of the system open to debate.” This was tantamount to a call for the 
secularization of politics in Lebanon. In Lebanon’s parliamentary 
elections of 1992, “the first open elections in more than two 
decades,” Hizbullah backed non-Shi’a candidates, both Sunni and 
Christian, in an attempt to broaden its appeal. Hizbullah won eight 
seats, including those won by two Sunni and two Christian 
candidates. 


The Hizbullah case reinforces the lesson of the contemporary civil 
war in Algeria: that reform is better engineered from within than 
imposed from without. The revocation of a democratic process in 
Algeria, triggered by the refusal to honor the results of the 1991 
election, had been motivated by a secular fear that its outcome 
would hand over power to religious extremists, eventually 
endangering both secularism and democracy. It recalls a similar 
sidestepping of the democratic process in Vietnam out of fear that it 
would deliver power to Communists who would deny the same 
rights to their opponents. This kind of reasoning ignores the fact 
that the tension between democratic processes and undemocratic 
outcomes is one that is integral to every democracy, most recently 
evident in the American election of 2000. It cannot be an argument 
for abrogating democracy, only for devising effective safeguards to 
entrench the process in the face of outcomes that may undermine it. 
Second, it masks a dogma that equates secularism with an already 
existing institutional arrangement, particularly the kind of 
arrangement that came to define European political life beginning in 
the seventeenth century. Predicated on a notion that the only mode 
of global coexistence for different cultures (now civilizations) is 
parallel existence—tolerance—this dogma is certainly premature 
and does not exhaust other historical possibilities that also lay 
emphasis on engagement and critique. 


Tran 


Algeria and Iran reveal contrasting examples of radical political 
Islam in contemporary history. Both underscore the importance of 
letting social movements—whether religious or secular—work 
through internal ideological and political struggles in an 
autonomous fashion. When they have been allowed to operate 
within legal frameworks, social and political movements, though not 
necessarily democratic, have strengthened the conditions for 
democracy by expanding participation in the political process. The 
possibilities of this are best glimpsed in Iran, where the broad 
Islamist movement has given rise both to democratic demands and 
to a growing feminist movement. 


The point is made by Richard Bulliet, a social historian of 
medieval Islam at Columbia University. “The revolutionary regime,” 
he points out, “came to power intent on reversing the Shah’s liberal 
legislation concerning women” and “quickly accomplished this goal 
and mandated severe restrictions on women’s dress, employment, 
and behavior.” Yet only “two decades later, an active Islamic 
feminist movement in Iran has seen a woman take her place at the 
cabinet table as director of women’s affairs and another attain the 
rank of vice president.” In addition, “the parliament has put in place 
a body of legislation that makes the Iranian laws of marriage and 
divorce among the most liberal in the Islamic world.” Bulliet writes 
with an understanding that Algeria and Iran provide official 
America with two contrasting options. He is also quite clear as to 
which option to take: “The Algerian must not become a regional 
norm supported actively or tacitly by the United States.” At the 
same time, Iran is less a model than a lesson. The lesson is that of 
democracy: instead of thinking of modernity as an import into 
Islam, one needs to be sensitive to the emergence of an Islamic 
modernity, arising from processes within Islamic societies. 


Islamist politics are driven by two very different movements. 
Radical Islamists see the reorganization of society as the only way to 
change the state, while conservative Islamists see the seizing of 
power as the sole way to change either state or society. Not always 


democratic, radical Islamists like Hizbullah or the FIS in Algeria 
demand that everyone—including women—participate in public 
life. In contrast, conservative movements not only oppose female 
presence in public life but also tend to be violently sectarian. Both 
radical and conservative Islamists claim to adhere to sharia (a rule 
of law), but the conservative notion of sharia excludes any 
meaningful space for democracy. The difference lies in their 
respective attitude to ijtihad, an institution that allows for legal 
principles to be interpreted in light of changing historical contexts. 
Conservative, state-centered Islamists are vigorous defenders of a 
rule of law, but they understand law as divine law and see any form 
of democracy as corruptive of it. This is why the true dividing line 
between society- and state-centered Islamists is not the commitment 
to a rule of law but to popular participation in state affairs. 


Islamist statism has arisen from different routes. One is the 
endeavor of unpopular regimes—such as the Zia dictatorship in 
Pakistan—to legitimize power. The other route—the main one in 
these times—is exemplified by the late Cold War project in central 
Asia, the American jihad. Whereas the imperative to seek popular 
support in a democratic contest has forced radical Islamist 
movements like Hizbullah to develop national roots, the absence of 
that possibility—and, in some instances, the fear of that same 
contest—has led statist movements to turn supranational. Not only 
did this kind of imperative tie Zia’s state to the American jihad, it 
also led to the formation of an international cadre of uprooted 
individuals who broke ties with family and country of origin to join 
clandestine networks with a clearly defined enemy. 


One can conclude, therefore, that political Islam is a modern 
political phenomenon, not a leftover of traditional culture. To be 
sure, one can trace several practices in political Islam—opium 
production, madrassah education, and the very notion of jihad—to 
the era before modern colonization. In fact, opium, madrassah 
education, and al-jihad al-akbar were all reshaped and remade 
within modern institutions as they were put in the service of a 
global American campaign against the “evil empire.” 


Political Islam is a diverse movement with multiple and even 
contradictory elements. I have argued that it is useful to distinguish 
between society-centered and state-centered movements, with 
moderates and radicals on each side. Inasmuch as they are 
committed to a strategy of change that calls for increased popular 
participation in politics, society-centered movements resemble Latin 
American social movements inspired by Christian liberation 
theology. In contrast, state-centered movements try to contain 
popular political participation and see the state—rather than society 
or any sector of it—as the true subject of historical change. Rather 
than being vehicles for popular pressures from below, they reflect 
elite-driven attempts to dam the flow of popular participation. 


State-centered Islamist political movements should not be equated 
with terrorism. As long as authoritarian movements remain confined 
within national borders and adhere to even a semblance of a rule of 
law—as with the Zia dictatorship in Pakistan, the House of Saud in 
Saudi Arabia, and the Taliban in Afghanistan—the potential for 
terror remains sheathed. The emergence of terror goes along with 
the erosion of a rule of law. The distinction between a lawful 
dictatorship and terror outside the law will help us distinguish 
between the Taliban, on the one hand, and the mujahideen, on the 
other. In Afghanistan, after the Soviet Union was defeated, terror 
was unleashed on the Afghani people in the name of liberation. 
Eqbal Ahmad observed that the Soviet withdrawal turned out to be 
a moment of truth, rather than of victory, for the mujahideen. As 
mujahideen factions coalesced into two rival forces, one more 
extreme and ideological than the other, and fought for power, they 
shelled and destroyed their own cities. Precisely when they were 
ready to seize power, the mujahideen lost the struggle for the hearts 
and minds of their own people. That was the explanation of how a 
“liberation” force could lose power literally at the moment of having 
taken it, to a student force that had not participated in the war of 
“liberation.” Once the Taliban began to run the state, its brutality 
took the form of a harshly patriarchal rule, the main targets of 
which were young people and women. 


In contrast, al-Qaeda was a transnational movement whose 
violence was unrestrained by any form of law. Al-Qaeda members, 
originally recruited from dozens of countries around the world, 
found they had no home to return to when the jihad ended. John 
Cooley gives the example of North African recruits, many of whom 
“feared to return” and “stayed in the postwar training program for 
future terrorists, financed mostly by private Saudi and other Arab 
funds.” Rootless, bewildered, and embittered hostages to a social 
condition that made them more or less prone to political nihilism, 
they were the strike force against the empire they had come to 
understand, in language they shared with Reagan, as “evil.” The 
source of privatized and globalized terrorism in today’s world, the 
international jihadis are the true ideological children of Reagan’s 
crusade against the “evil empire.” 


